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deavoured to turn the bishops against him, but
in vain. He had some of them arrested, and,
at his downfall, five hundred priests were in
prison.1

This is the man whose regulations the Catho-
lics have lately idealised.    By the Concordat,
and the Organic Articles added by Napoleon
and, for the fear of something worse, accepted
by Rome, the Pope had scarcely any rights in
France.    He could not appoint bishops, create
new dioceses, correspond with the clergy,   ex-
cept through the government.    Now he may
nominate and institute whomsoever he pleases,
of whatever age he likes, double or halve the
number of dioceses, correspond directly by such
means as suit his convenience.    He has carte
blanche with all representatives of French Cathol-
icism.    According to the Concordat, the bishops
could hold no national council, no provincial
synod, no deliberative assembly of any kind;
now they may have all possible national councils,
hold any number of provincial synods or any
other   kind   of   representative   gatherings.   In
1801   they  could not leave their  didcese nor
omit to visit every one of their parishes every
five years.   They could not start a new parish.
They were obliged to take the oath of allegiance,